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GOVERNMENT BORROWING AND THE 
Suse UNIS + @ Heer be Ban KS 


BY P. BRUNDELL, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB., STOCKHOLM 


Up to the outbreak of the first world war 
Sweden, as is well known, was a capital importing 
country. This showed itself among other things 
chiefly ‘by Government loans and also-by loans of 
mortgage institutions and municipalities for many 
decades being to a large extent taken up on 
foreign markets, mainly the French, German and 
English. 

Almost all Government borrowing during that 
period was in the form of long-term bond issues. 
As exceptions there were placed isolated loans cf 
I—5 years’ duration in the years between the 
sixties and 1909. The forms of borrowing, now 
known under the name of floating debt, and 
which mostly concern the home market, began 
to be used in 1913, but were considerably resorted 
to during the two world wars and in recent years. 

During the first world war, an appreciable part 
of the national debt that had been placed in 
foreign hands was redeemed, while the increased 
need of borrowing arising during the war could 
for natural reasons be covered only by the home 
market. This resulted in a marked alteration in 
the ratio of Swedish and foreign holdings of 
Swedish Government bonds, a change in favour 
of Sweden, and this largely kept on also during 
the whole of the inter-war period, owing to con- 
tinued redemptions abroad and issues of new loans 
solely on the Swedish market, except for two 
dollar loans on the American market, necessitated 
for currency purposes, immediately after the first 
world war. Statistics relating to the distribution 
of Swedish Government bonds on the Swedish 
and foreign markets are available since 1908. In 
that year, 89 % of the Government’s bonded debt 
was placed abroad; by 1921 the figure had 
dropped to 24 % and now it is about 1 %. 

Up to the outbreak of the second world war 
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the Swedish national debt amounted to a com- 
paratively modest figure. At the turn of the year 
1938—1939 it amounted in fact to only 2,566 
million kr., or 407 kr. per head of the population. 
By way of comparison it may be stated that 
around the same time the corresponding figures 
for Britain were 3,399 kr., for U. S. A. 1,188 kz., 
for Holland 1,019 kr., for Switzerland 619 kr., 
for Norway 502 kr. and for Denmark 289 kr. 
per head. 

A result of the comparatively small access to 
Government bonds prevailing up to 1939 was that 
these played quite a subordinate role in the placing 
of the funds deposited in the commercial banks, 
the more so as up to the middle of the 1930's 
profitable advances in other directions almost en- 
tirely took up the resources of the banks. In the 
latter half of that decade a pronounced swing- 
over set in, which led to strongly increasing 
interest on the part of the banks in the invest- 
ment of surplus funds in Government securities. 
This development continued, with a brief inter- 
ruption in the first war year, to the end of the 
war and for a couple of years afterwards. The 
interest of the banks was, for natural reasons, 
directed in the first place to the short-term obli- 
gations, such as Treasury bills and bonds at a 
high rate of interest maturing for conversion in 
a few years. Towards the end of the 1930's, how- 
ever, the short-term bond loans gradually decreas- 
ed in importance, as a change-over to cheaper 
loans took place. No borrowing on the part of 
the Government of ‘‘medium-term’’ character, 
such as might have satisfied the investment needs 
of the banks, occurred before 1940, when the 
first defence loan of 5 years’ duration was issued. 

As was stated in an article in the October 1948 
issue of this Quarterly, the second world war led 
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to an extremely sharp rise of the Swedish national 
debt, which grew from 2,634 million kr. at the 
end of the first half year of 1939 to 10,953 mil- 
lion kr., or 1,651 per head, at the same time in 
1945. During these years, it was almost a neces- 
sity for the Government to shape its borrowing 
policy in such a way that all available resources 
were tapped and in particular that the great 
money reserves on the short-term market were 
utilized. In other words, it was necessary to 
frame the terms of the loans, especially as regards 
the length of currency, in such a manner that 
every category of investor could find his own 
particular requirements met. It was now that the 
short-dated bond loans, first for 5 years and 
later for up to 10 years, saw the light, alongside 
with the traditional long-term borrowing at 30 to 
4o years. Towards the close of 1943 about half 
of the national debt had a shorter period than 5 
years left to run. In this connection it should be 
noted, however, that a large part of the borrowing 
from the Riksbank and other Government institu- 
tions, though in form short-dated, was in reality 
fairly stable. 

The course of events described above furnished 
the commercial banks with fresh investment facil- 
ities to replace those that had been lost owing to 
the relative shrinking of advances. They could 
now, that is in the first half of the 1940’s, without 
neglecting the demand for liquidity, invest an 
appreciable part of their surplus funds either in 
Treasury bills of 3 and sometimes 6 months -— 
of which the supply was smaller than the demand, 
however, — or in short-dated bonds of varying 
length up to 10 years. On one occasion, in 1942, 
the Government even went so far, partly as a 
feature of its monetary policy programme, as to 
issue a 2'/iyear 2 % loan for 500 million kr., 
mainly intended for the commercial banks. During 
the war years and up to the middle of 1944, 
Treasury bills and short-dated loans were placed 
with the commercial banks to an amount of ap- 
proximately 1,700 million kr., representing almost 
one fourth of the whole fresh borrowing by the 
Government during that time. 

With the termination of the war a new situation 
arose. The resources of the commercial banks 
had to be called on to a greatly increased extent 
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for the new great credit demands then appearing. 
The national debt seemed to be more or less 
stabilized at the height it had then attained and 
the Government went over to gradually replacing 
the short-term loans by, in the first place, long- 
term borrowing but later, when for special reasons 
long-term loans could no longer be issued, by 
Treasury bills of varying lengths of currency. 

As has been stated, the Government’s short- 
term borrowing culminated during 1943. Develop- 
ments in the subsequent period are shown by the 
following table. 


June 30, 1943 June 30, 1948 


Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % 
Treasury bills intended for 
the inarketis 7S ao. Geen 4.6 1,714 14.9 
Bonds with not more than 
5 years to run . . . =,442 28.0 1,133 9.9 
5=IO 3) FG Am wg, PES 9.3 57 0.5 
longer currency (incl. per- 
petual and sinking-fund 
loans) + 2719 3a Gaza) (See 
Total 6,376 73.0 9,227 80.3 
Other Govt. debt . . . . 2,356 27.0 2,260 19.7 
Total National debt 8,732 100.0 11,487 100.0 


As may be seen, the Government borrowing in 
the last few years has displayed marked shifts 
towards very short or very long lengths of cur- 
rency, with the intermediate currencies showing a 
corresponding retrogression. In percentage of the 
total national debt the very short-dated borrowing, 
the Treasury bills, has increased from 4.6 to 15 Ye 
and the long-term bond loans from 31 to 55 %, 
while the loans with not more than 5 years to 
run have decreased from 28 to 10 % and loans 
with 5—10 years’ currency from 9 % to */2 %. 
When in the near future, 15th April 1949, the 
Government 3 % loan of 1943 of 279 million kr. 
is to be redeemed, there is the risk that the 
“middle layer” will sustain a still further reduction, 
as that loan may be redeemed by means of a 
long-term bond issue and/or a Treasury bill is- 
sue. At the time of writing the plans for the loan 
transaction necessitated by this maturity are not 
yet known." 


‘On March 18, 1949, an off r was made public for the 
conversion of the said loan by the exchange of the bonds 
either against 3 % bonds having more than 43 years to run 
(at a price of 1001/4 %) or against Treasury bills falling due 
in 8 months or 2 years (at 1.4 and 2 % discount eG: 
respectively). 
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It is obvious that this development must be 
deplored by the commercial banks which had 
grown accustomed in the war years to finding in 
the short-term Government loans an investment 
medium for their surplus funds that was as con- 
venient as it was secure and which in view of the 
rationing of credit may again be expected to have 
increased need for such investments. It may pos- 
sibly be asked why the banks cannot just as well 
incorporate the long-dated Government loans in 
their investment portfolios. If it were merely a 
matter of security, the question would naturally be 
fully warranted. There is, however, an entirely 
different feature operating here: the question of 
liquidity. The deposits of the commercial banks, 
as is known, are of a very short-dated nature. A 
not inconsiderable part is of a purely on-demand 
character or can be withdrawn by depositors at 
short notice, whereas another part, 72 % on the 
average, is tied up for a somewhat longer time, 
mainly four months. The investing of such funds 
to any large extent in bonds running for 30 to 
40 years is out of the question, unless the demand 
for the greatest possible liquidity is set aside. 
It has indeed become a generally accepted rule 
that the bond holdings of the commercial banks 
may be taken as almost entirely consisting of 
short-term material, without this being especially 
specified in the balance sheet. Occasionally, 
however, information on this point is given in 
the directors’ report. Thus a leading New York 
bank in its latest annual report makes known that 
its Government bond holdings, which at the end 
of last year had a proportion, almost unreason- 
ably large for Swedish conditions, of 35.5 % to 
deposits — in Sweden at the close of last year the 
banks’ holdings of all bonds and Treasury bills 
did not amount to quite 10 % of deposits — 
consisted as to 83 % of bonds with a remaining 
currency of less than 5 years, as to 10 % of 
bonds with a currency of between 5 and 10 
years, and as to 7 % of bonds with Io to 15 
years’ currency. 

On the basis of what has been said above, the 
desirability is stressed in bank quarters of the 
greatest possible variation in the lengths of cur- 
rency for the different Government obligations 
with a view to the building up of a sound money 
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market. Attention has at times been directed, 
especially from abroad, to the weak liquidity of 
the Swedish banks. A cause strongly contributing 
to this situation has certainly been the absence for 
lengthy periods of a rich selection of short-term 
Government securities, which have served as a 
kind of buffer for fluctuations in the surplus 
funds of the banks. In the absence of investment 
facilities of this kind for cash surpluses the 
Swedish commercial banks have been driven to 
devote often too much attention to loan fields 
which, according to standards generally prevailing, 
cannot be considered as belonging to the more 
central of their tasks. This refers more partic- 
ularly to loans against mortgages on residential 
property which, from an investigation recently 
made, amount to the remarkably high figure of 
30 % of the total advances by the commercial 
banks. Naturally, no more than in the case of 
the long-term Government loans, it is not the se- 
curity that is called in question, but only the 
advisability from the point of view of liquidity 
of too large an expansion of this kind of ad- 
vance. 

Just as certainly as sound banking is in the 
Government’s interest, the Government ought to 
contribute to it by framing its borrowing so that 
the desirability here referred to is ensured, thus 
facilitating a sounder liquidity policy of the com- 
mercial banks. Such an appeal can be addressed 
to the authorities concerned with so much the 
more reason as the fulfilling of this demand would 
involve no sacrifice on the part of the Govern- 
ment but on the contrary a not inconsiderable gain 
for the State finances. For it is a well-known fact 
that the short-term borrowing almost without 
exception comes out cheaper than the long-term. 
The larger the short borrowing is, the lower the 
average interest for the total national debt will 
be. Of course, other points of view have also their 
influence. For its own security, the Government 
must avoid giving its borrowing too short-term a 
stamp, however tempting that may be from the 
standpoint of cost alone, in order not to run the 
risk of a sudden tightening of the money market 
causing difficulty in connection with conversion 
operations on the open market. But in this respect 
also there appears to be a middle way. Thus, 
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for example, a progressive issuing of 10-year 
loans for limited amounts would gradually result 
in the market having at its disposal an ample 
choice of short-term loans with varying periods 
of currency. } 

In conjunction with the above, one may ask 
whether the Government’s obvious aversion to 
short-term loans is not to some extent associated 
with the circumstance that this form of borrowing 
has hitherto always been subject to what may be 
called ‘“‘“nelastic’” due dates. By this is meant that 
the loans become due on a fixed date without 
facility for the Government in the event of an 
unfavourable market position at the time of pay- 
ment to postpone the redemption or conversion. 
As regards the long-term bond issues on the 
other hand, which in Sweden are usually subject 
to unilateral notice on the borrower’s part at the 
end of 10 years, the Government, according to 
the currency of the loan, has 20 may be 30 or 40 
years at its disposal to look out for a time favour- 
able for a conversion operation. In Britain and 
America as also in many other countries, the Gov- 
ernment loans of 10 years and less are almost 
always provided with conversion rights one or two 
years before the ultimate due date, which gives the 
Government a certain amount of breathing space 
when it has to select a convenient time for con- 
version. Surely, it is not the desire of investors, 
in this case the banks, that such a system should 
be adopted in this country, as the uncertain ma- 
turity of course makes calculations more difficult 
and consequently must be regarded as an appre- 
ciable drawback from their point of view. But 
rather than see the short-term Government loans 
disappear from the market, tendencies of which 
are at present unfortunately apparent, one wouid 
recommend a trial with this variant, 

It would be tempting to complete this article 
with detailed particulars of the large variety of 
Government securities of the most varied types 
that are available for banks and other investors in 
short-term funds in the more important financial 
centres abroad. For reasons of space, however, 
only a couple of such particulars taken at random 
may be given. 
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Of Britain’s national debt, which at the close 
of 1947 amounted to 25'/: milliard pounds, or 
about 7,700 kronor per head, no less than 4.9 
milliard pounds consisted of three-month Treasury 
bills, of which a batch is offered on the market 
every week. In the section “Short-dated Bonds” 
may be mentioned 1°/. % Exchequer Bonds for 
786 million pounds issued in the years 1944 to 
1946 and due for redemption in 1950 (note: 
“inelastic” due dates). Then come 2’/2 % National 
War Bonds in four series, issued continuously 
during the recent war, amounting at present to 
2.5 milliards pounds, all with 10 years’ currency 
but with right for the Government to give notice 
of redemption two years before maturity. 

If we now turn to America, we find that the 
Federal Government debt of altogether about 258 
milliard dollars at the close of October 1947, or 
around 6,580 kronor per head, included, i. a., a) 
Treasury bills with one year maturity of 15.7 
milliard dollars, b) one-year Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness (coupon bonds), of which 
the series intended for the public of altogether 
24.8 milliards bore up to 1 % interest, c) 34.4 
milliards Treasury Notes as a rule with 8 to 0 
years’ currency and 2—4 % rate of interest, 
13.5 milliards of which have been placed with 
others than Government institutions. In respect 
of bond issues in the true sense, there may be 
noted Treasury Bonds for 118.6 milliards at a 
rate of interest of 2 to 3 % asa rule, falling due 
for redemption from 1951 to 1972. Most of the 
series comprise a right of conversion for the 
Government two to five years before maturity on 
four months’ notice. Only two series, one with 
five years’ and the other with six years’ currency; 
are subject to “inelastic” due dates. 

So far as the parties primarily are concerned, 
namely the commercial banks, there seems to be 
no need to stress the ample facilities for combina- 
tions of short-term investments, which the types 
of short-term Government borrowing for vast 
amounts illustrated in these examples represent, 
both in the true meaning and in relation to the 
total national debt. 


- 
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INVESTMENT IN SWEDISH FARMING 


BY DOCTOR SVEN HOLMSTROM, 
FEDERATION OF SWEDISH FARMERS ASSOCIATIONS 


General Survey 


An agricultural undertaking displays certain 
differences compared with other undertakings as 
regards requirements in capital for operations. 
Agriculture employs a large amount of capital in 
relation to the value of production, but the im- 
pression becomes quite changed if the requisite 
capital per annual worker is investigated. Agri- 
cultural production calls for much labour, and each 
worker uses a comparatively limited amount of 
capital in his production. 

Support for these points of view may be ob- 
tained from the results of the annual agricultural 
economic inquiry directed by the Board of Agri- 
culture. In the financial year 1946/47, the total 
investment in the farms covered by the inquiry 
amounted to an average of 2,491 kronor per 
hectare (ha.) arable land.’ The total value of 
production per ha. arable land in the same period 
for the same farms amounted on the average to 
847 kronor. By production value is not meant 
the value the crops have when harvested but the 
final value after being partially increased in value 
in the animal stalls — in other words the value 
of all the final products of the farming work. 
The agricultural capital, therefore, was on the 
average three times (2.94) as much per ha. as 
the production value. Investments are obviously 
very different in various fields of agriculture, 
but we shall return to that question later. 

As regards the magnitude of the investments 
per annual worker the above-mentioned inquiries 
can also furnish bases for approximate computa- 
tions. One may take a mean of 8 ha. to one worker, 
and the total investment per worker will come to 
something less than 20,000 kronor, a value which 
would seem to lie far below the investment per 
worker in most industrial undertakings. 


1 Including pasture-land which, in view of the yield from 
it, is reckoned as arable land. 


It may here be observed that the values of build- 
ings indicated in the said inquiries refer to tax 
assessment values according to assessments of 
1945. As is known, the market values both of 
farms and of other real estates lie considerably 
higher at present than the tax assessment values. 
Investigations by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
have as regards farms given expression in figures 
for the “excess prices” of sales in recent years. 
If computation of agriculture’s total investment is 
based on market value instead of assessed value, 
there will therefore be obtained appreciably higher 
values than those stated in the foregoing. It may 
also be mentioned, however, that the farms cover- 
ed by the inquiries are on the average of a rather 
higher standard than agricultural establishments 
in general, and that consequently the capital values 
are probably somewhat higher for these farms 
than the average for the country, both as regards 
value of buildings and of livestock and imple- 
ments. 

It has been stated above that agriculture calls 
for relative extensive capital equipment in pro- 
portion to the production value. This is connected 
with the length of the production process in agri- 
culture and the long time of conversion for the 
objects of the capital. 

The production process. Practically all agricul- 
tural production presents a lengthy production 
process, and this is particularly accentuated in a 
country like Sweden with short growing period. 
We are not able to utilize the soil to an unlimited 
degree of intensivity. We can bring out extremely 
high harvests by good cultivation practice, but the 
climate presents definite obstacles to further in- 
tensification by more harvests per annum. It 1s 
only in the best coastal areas of South Sweden that 
we are in a position, by a combination of special 
crops, to obtain two harvests a year, e. g., early 
potatoes and green vegetables. For industrial crops 
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the conversion time for most of the elements of 
cost will be about half a year, for other crops 
considerably longer. Costs for sowing, labour, 
commercial fertilisers etc. are incurred in the late 
winter and spring (the cost of autumn ploughing 
in the autumn), whereas the harvest — if it is 
sold in the form of vegetable products — is not 
realized until September—November. For that 
part of the harvest that is used in the animal pro- 
duction, the conversion time will be appreciably 
longer, as the last part of the winter fodder is 
not made use of until the following year. In this 
case the conversion time will partly be a whole 
year, if applied to milk production, and still longer 
for feeding animals for slaughter. 

Conversion time for the capital object. It is not 
only the production process itself, however, that 1s 
so lengthy in agriculture. There is in addition the 
circumstance that many of the capital objects 
are kept in use for an extremely long time and 
must therefore also be written off at a relatively 
slow pace. Thus farm buildings are built which 
as a rule — at least up to now — have a life of 
40o—60 years. Drainage work (covered drains) 
is done normally for a duration of 60 years. 

In some cases the long life of the capital objects 
in agriculture and the relatively long deprecia- 
tion time associated with it is due to the fact that 
the annual time of employment for machines and 
implements owing to the climate (one is limited 
to a single harvest), is still further restricted. A 
still further effect is due to machines and imple- 
ments being in use for only a small part of the 
growing period. During the growing time, once 
sowing is completed, there is no employment 
whatever for the machines with some crops. In 
industrial life the production process is con- 
tinuous in quite a different way. Despite the 
small time of employment regarded as a whole for 
machines in the growing of crops, this time of 
employment is divided over a number of different 
machines for each crop (machines for ploughing 
and other tilling of the soil, sowing machines, clod- 
breakers, harvesters). All this gives agriculture 
an entirely different position from most other 
industries as regards time of employment for 
machines, which means an expensive machine 
equipment in comparison with the value of the 


production. A mowing machine, for instance, is 
employed for 10 to 20 days (in the year). Only 
if it is employed for repeated green forage and 
hay cutting with summer byre feeding can the 
time of employment be increased to any appre- 
ciable extent. In favourable conditions a tractor 
may be employed 700 to 900 hours in agriculture 
or in some isolated instances up to around 1,200 
hours. A factory machine on the other hand can 
often, without shift work, be utilized around 2,500 
hours a year. Nevertheless, the tractor is the ma- 
chine in agriculture which has the longest time of 
employment per year. Special implements (self- 
binders, ploughs, harrows, cultivators, horse- 
worked chaff-cutters, clod-breakers etc.) have 
only one fourth or one fifth of the tractor’s time 
of employment. This applies to agriculture in gen- 
eral and to small holdings in particular. 

The considerable value of the requisite ma- 
chines, however, is only one example of the 
necessity for large plant assets and long depre- 
ciation time in agriculture. Of equally great im- 
portance from the standpoint of obtaining capital 
is the need for buildings. Our climate in conjunc- 
tion with the prevailing trend of production (ex- 
tensive animal production), as is known, involves 
the need for comparatively costly buildings. The 
same tendency is imposed by the ever more 
pressing demand of the present day for labour- 
saving devices in the buildings, as also the hygiene 
demands on buildings for the obtaining of the 
product. 

In this connection, it is worth while giving some 
figures which show the new construction costs in 
percentage of the farm’s selling value for prop- 
erty checked by the books in 1943." The figures 
for farm-selling value are calculated on the basis 
of the Central Bureau of Statistic’s figures and 
the costs of new construction for the buildings on 
the farms in question are given in percentage of 
the selling value of the farms. 


Size group: 


2—10 ha... . . 264 % of selling value 
TO-=20 > . « vn IQ2 3 2 » » 
20==80° 9 2 5 ws ISOS & » ? 
above So ha. 2 a saarae > > > 
all “ane oie 190 > » > > 


_‘ L. Hjelm: Bulletin No. 1, Government Research Com- 
mittee for Farm Buildings. 
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The high building costs have contributed to 
altogether too high prices of property. Despite the 
high building values in relation to the production 
results, these are still, as may be seen from the 
above figures, not as a rule sufficiently high even 
to correspond to the new construction costs for 
the requisite buildings. To arrive at reasonable 
proportions between prices for farms and building 
costs would appear to be extremely difficult, as 
the building costs tend to rise further, whereas 
from the standpoint of agriculture it cannot be 
considered beneficial if the prices of farms are 
driven still higher. On the contrary, excessively 
high values of farms must be considered on the 
whole as unfavourable for the agricultural popu- 
lation, among the effects being to make more 
difficult the taking over of farms by would-be 
young farmers. 

Shackling of production owing. to the long term 
investment. It stands out quite clearly that the 
long term investments in agriculture shackle to a 
certain extent the direction of production. For ex- 
ample, if a cowhouse has been built on a farm 
with an estimated durability of about 50 years, 
the production is undeniably fettered to a cer- 
tain extent for a long time to come. One cannot 
without special reason abandon a branch of pro- 
duction, in this case animal production, for which 
so considerable an investment has been made, even 
though careful book-keeping may show an un- 
favourable result from animal production. The 
capital is locked up and if the production is 
abandoned, one has as a rule extremely little 
employment for the capital locked up in the cow- 
house. 

A comparison between the depreciation and 
maintenance costs for buildings on the one hand 
(64 kr. per ha.) and the total value of the pro- 
duction (847 kr. per ha.) on the other hand, for 
the farms subject to the agricultural economic in- 
quiry of the financial year 1946/47 gives the 
result that the building costs, exclusive of interest 
on the buildings, in agriculture for that year lay 
in the vicinity of 8 % of the production value. If 
the costs for interest are added, there is obtained 
approximately double the total cost or around 
16 % of the production value. According to an 
inquiry carried out by the Cooperative Wholesale 
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Society covering 5 industries, the annual costs for 
buildings in these amounted to 1.90 % of the value 
of annual production.’ 


Investments per ha. in agricultural land in 
different agricultural areas and for farms 
of various sizes 


Owing to the extremely varying natural con- 
ditions of Swedish agriculture, in respect of 
climate, soil, leasehold conditions, shapes and 
positions of the fields, communications, situation 
in relation to markets, etc., great differences arise 
concerning the values of properties. These dii- 
ferences are also connected with variations re- 
specting the nature of production and therefore 
also as regards the purposes of the farm buildings, 
their design and extent. Owing to the differences 
in nature of production there may also be expect- 
ed variations concerning the amount of working 
capital. From the inquiries covering the financial 
year 1946/47 the following figures may be given 
respecting the amount of agriculture’s capital per 
ha. arable land in the different areas and size 
groups (kr. per ha.). 


Areas: Ssl Smb Msl Msk N All 

Farm real estate. 2,385 1,678 1,221 1,355 1,273 1,426 

Working capital . 1,200 1,137 919 1,163 1,138 1,065 

livestock... 607 633 469 613 549 549 
farm equipment 

(machinery 
and tools) . 289 236 252 290 284 270 
_ stores... - 304 268 198 260 305 246 


Total farm capital 3.585 2,815 2,140 2.518 2,411 2,491 


Size groups: I Il PED Vv Vi Vie WEL 
2-5 5-10 10-20 20-30 30-50 50-100 +100 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

Farm real estate . 1,629 1,382 1,364 1,419 1,426 1,431 1,430 
Working capital . 1,304 1,234 1,124 1,009 931 852 754 
Total farm capital 2,933 2,616 2,488 2,428 2.357 2,283 2,184 


1. Ssl area = Skane-Halland plain. 

2. Smb area = South Swedish middle region. 

3. Msl area = Central Swedish plain, comprising Oland, 
Gotland, Ostgéta plain, Viner plain and the 
Malar and Hjilmar tracts. 

4. Msk area = South and Central Swedish forest and valley 
tracts. 

Bay area North Sweden, i. e., all Norrland (except 

Gistrikland), North Virmland and the middle 

regions and hill tracts in Kopparberg county. 


1 Parliamentary Bill No. 251/1941. 
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It should again be observed here that the 
values for land and buildings apply to the farming 
values (that is excluding values for forest land) 
according to 1945 assessments for land and build- 
ings and that the market values therefore are 
higher per ha. As a comparison between the 
magnitude of capital in land and buildings and 
in other investments, however, the statistics may 
be employed without further amendment. The 
other values of capital employed are, according 
to the inquiry for the financial year 1946/47, 
reckoned on “a conservatively estimated market 
value”. 

The value of lands and buildings, as may be 
seen, is particularly high in the southern plain 
regions and amounts there to almost double as 
much per ha. as the mean in other farming 
regions. As regards the others, the value of land 
and buildings per ha. arable land is highest in the 
South Swedish middle region, which is what might 
be expected. In the remaining regions the values 
are approximately equal, at least for the farms 
investigated. 

In respect of value of livestock per ha. arable 
land, there prevails a surprisingly great agree- 
ment between the various regions, except for the 
plain regions of Central Sweden, where the value 
of the livestock per ha. appears to be appreciably 
lower than in other regions. This is obviously due 
to the extensive growing of grain in these regions. 
In the three areas Ssl, Smb and Msk the values 
are practically equal. In view of the considerable 
industrial crops in the South Swedish plain region, 
the value of the livestock per ha. is perhaps un- 
expectedly large, in this region. This, however, is 
due to the circumstance that the number of ani- 
mals per ha. may be kept high in this region, 
despite the extensive crops for industry, owing 
to the intensive farming methods and the good 
natural conditions giving high crops per ha., and 
also because the industrial crops grown furnish 
large quantities of waste as basis of extensive ani- 
mal production (sugar beet, industrial potatoes). 

As regards farm equipments, chiefly agricul- 
tural machines and implements, there also pre- 
vails comparatively good agreement as regards 
the values for the different regions. Here the 
values are highest in the Ssl, Msk and N areas. 


The reason why Msk and Norrland lie so high 
would seem to be due to the tilled parts in these 
areas being so small on the average that the 
machine plant per ha. is more expensive, even 
though mechanisation is not carried so far as in 
other regions. 

The group of assets coming under the designa- 
tion of stores displays the lowest value per ha. in 
the middle Swedish plain regions, which would 
seem to be associated with the fact that the grow- 
ing of crops for direct sale (chiefly milling 
grains) is especially pronounced in that area. 

As the Msl area shows comparatively low in- 
vestments regarding all groups of working capital, 
this area has the lowest total for such invest- 
ments per ha. Even the total assets, including 
value of land and buildings, is lowest in this area. 

A number of interesting particulars are also 
to be obtained from the figures respecting the 
investment amounts per ha. im various size groups 
of agriculture. Regarding land and buildings the 
highest value on the average per ha. is obtained 
in the size group 2—5 ha., whereas the two next 
groups display the lowest values. The size groups 
IV—VII show lower values for lands and build- 
ings than the smallest group and are very much 
like each other. It should be stated, however, that 
the material is too small to allow of any definite 
conclusions being drawn. That the value of land 
and buildings (based on assessment values) lies 
on the average so high for the large farms, would 
seem to be connected with the fact that these as 
a rule are situated in the areas with the best farm- 
ing land and that the assessment values therefore 
in these groups are maintained at a high level, 
despite the buildings being often more expen- 
sive per ha. for the small farming allotments. 

As regards other assets than land and buildings, 
i. e. the working capital, there is obtained on the 
other hand a series progressively falling from 
group I with the smallest farming to group VII 
with the largest. The reasons for this, as is known, 
are partly the more extensive livestock keeping in 
the small farms and partly the circumstance that 
the machine equipment will as a rule be more 
costly per ha. for the small farms, in spite of 
mechanization in these not being carried so far as 
in the larger farms. 
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Distribution of assets over land and buildings 
and other items 


On the basis of the inquiries referred to above, 
it is possible to state the proportions between the 
assets for the farms whose books have been exam- 
ined and to arrive at the following distribution 
in per cent of the various assets. 


Land and buildings capital . . . 57.3 % 
Workingcapital i.) @ «,. sae 42a 70> 
RIVCSLOCK <meta rang 22.0 >» 
fEMVequipment |. ss = ss LOS » 
RULES Ram cileMrec awa, luks eee O10 Ss 


Total farm capital 100.0 % 


The above percentages furnish a valuable in- 
dication of the credit requirements of agriculture. 
The need of investment in livestock and machin- 
ery and the average need of stores in the form 
of feeding stuffs, fertilisers, seed, etc., as may be 
seen, amount almost*to half of agriculture’s total 
investments. With the present tendency to extend- 
ed mechanization and consequently more costly 
machine plant, it is not unlikely that the demand 
for turnover assets (or working capital) in rela- 
tion to value of land and buildings may rise still 
more. 


Total amount for investments in 
Swedish farming 


According to the 1945 assessments of land and 
buildings, the total estimated value of farming 
properties amounted to 8,300 million kronor. Of 
this, however, 2,400 million kr. represents value 
of forest land. In addition there are what are 
called site and industrial values amounting to 59 
million kr., so that the actual agricultural value 
is 5,800 million kr. As stated earlier, however, 
there occur considerable ‘‘excess prices” (in rela- 
tion to assessment values) on sale of farming 
property. For some years now, as stated, these 
excess prices have been the subject of investiga- 
tion in the Central Bureau of Statistics. An ex- 
cess in price of some 45 % was reported pro- 
visionally for 1946. If the previously stated farm- 
ing value as per 1945 property assessment, 5,800 
million kr., be adjusted with this percentage of 
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excess price, there is obtained a market value for 
all farming land and buildings, excluding forest 
land, of 8,400 million kr. 

To arrive at a total value for all investments 
in agriculture, the value of livestock, machines 
and stores must be added. The value of these in- 
vestments amounts, as stated above, to an average 
of 1,065 kr. per ha. for the financial year 1946/ 
47. lf this value per ha. be applied to the total 
arable area (3,700,000 ha.), there is obtained a 
total value for what is designated in the official 
inquiries as working capital of approximately 
4,000 million kr. Thus, according to this extremely 
summary calculation, the sum total of invest- 
ments in Swedish agriculture may be given as a 
little more than 12,000 million kr. 

It must be recalled, however, that this value is 
based on an assessment value brought up to the 
level of the market value, as regards the farming 
value of the land and buildings, and that the 
computation of working capital for the whole 
country applies to the values of the farms covered 
by the agricultural inquiries. This computation 
is obviously influenced by the fact that these 
farms are probably of a somewhat higher standard 
than the country’s farming as a whole, but this 
circumstance is counterbalanced by the various 
assets appearing to be conservatively estimated. 
It should further be noted in respect of land and 
buildings that not even the sales values, computed 
summarily, furnish a sure expression of the in- 
vestments in agriculture. The sales prices for 
farming property are indeed, despite their present 
high level, inadequate to correspond to the de- 
monstrable investments. 

According to investigations made in 1948 by 
the Government Research Committee for Farm 
Buildings’ the value in that year of farm build- 
ings in Swedish agriculture amounted to 4,400 
million kronor — reckoned, however, on 1946 
price levels. Account was taken of the age and 
condition of the buildings. It was estimated at 
the same time that the replacement value for the 
buildings in the same year (1946) would amount 
to 7,700 million kr. Owing to the inquiries carried 
out applying to farms to some extent above the 


1 L. Hjelm: Bulletin No. 14 from the Government Research 
Committee for Farm Buildings. 
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average standard, the Committee reduced the fig- 
ures given to the following values: 


4,150 million kronor 
7,180 > > 


Buildings’ present value... . 
Buildings’ replacement value. . 


The total values given, as stated, apply only to 
buildings used in farming operations. If it be 
taken that dwelling houses in agriculture repre- 
sent an average of 40 % of the total value of 
buildings, the following rough values are obtained 
for the total value of buildings (that is, including 
dwellings). 

Buildings’ present value. . . . 6,900 million kronor 


Buildings’ replacement value. . 12,000 » > 


Investments of recent years in buildings 
and machinery 


There would appear to be a certain interest 
in attempting to throw light on the annual in- 
vestment under present conditions in buildings 
and machinery. 

In recent years continuous research has been 
carried on by the Government Research Com- 
mittee for Farm Buildings in respect of building 
activity. According to this research the total 
annual investment of agriculture in new buildings 
amounts to some 150 million kr. This sum covers 
the building of dwellings also. At least the same 


sum must be reckoned for annual maintenance. 
(The cost to agriculture for depreciation and 
maintenance of farming buildings is estimated at 
around 140 million kr. per annum.) 

As regards the annual investment of agriculture 
for new machines and implements separate in- 
quiries have been put in hand, including an in- 
quiry by the author at the request of a Govern- 
ment Committee concerning purchases by the 
farmers of machines and implements for the 
years 1938—1948. The annual amounts of pur- 
chases increased very strongly in magnitude in 
this period, as may be seen from the following 
table. (The figures do not cover all machines. 
There are some groups of machinery, probably 
amounting to some 20 million kronor in 1948, 
not included. ) 


1938 1047 1048 


Tractors . = 5 million kr. 21.0 54.0 90.2 
Other machines and imple- 
MENS. 5.0. . > > 41.9 104.0 122.3 


Total million kr. 62.9 158.0 212.5 


It will be seen that the investment for machines 
and implements amounted to an annual sum which 
in 1948 probably exceeded by 50 to 60 million kr. 
the total investment in buildings (including 
dwellings}. The mechanization of agriculture, 
therefore, also finds expression in the way it 
demands very considerable investments of capital. 


5 Quarrerty Review. 
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INCOME INFLATION 


Ns De ieINs Gy Vin 


aba Vvero Lala ls Noy LN Saab EN 


BY K.—G. HAGSTROEM, D. SC. 


One of the most significant aspects of the 
social economic field in recent decades has been 
the levelling of citizens’ incomes. By a study of 
statistics of incomes from the taxation re- 
turns it is possible to arrive at a concrete view 
of the progressive democratising of the Swed- 
ish community. In the first place this feature 
seems to coincide with the mechanisation of in- 
dustry. A large proportion of manual labour has 
been progressively replaced by machine-minders 
and service-men, the middle classes being further 
swelled by increases in the numbers of executives, 
foremen, engineers and clerical workers, besides 
the ever-growing hordes of those holding civil 
service and municipal posts. In the second place, 
there is the fact that the lower income brackets, 
owing to index regulated wages, collective agree- 
ments and the like, have succeeded better in pre- 
serving or eyen raising their real incomes in the 
periods of depreciation of money values through 
which we have been passing than is the case with 


those having higher incomes, and especially those 
whose incomes are mainly derived from salaries 
or various kinds of yield on capital. In the fol- 
lowing study of the distribution of incomes re- 
turned for taxation, the income levelling due to 
the heavier taxation though in itself very signi- 
ficant, will at first be left out of account. 

In a free industrial life the incomes of in- 
dividuals are distributed in a manner indicated by 
the law of Pareto. As far as Sweden is concerned, 
this has been stated to be the case in two articles 
published in this Review, the first appearing in 
the October number of 1924 and the second in the 
April number of 1944. The latter of these two 
articles pointed out how the Pareto constant (or 
equality index) after the outbreak of the second 
world war had undergone a very pronounced, 
not to say catastrophal rise, which means a very 
marked levelling of the individual incomes re- 
turned. This applies even to typical middle class 
incomes, where the actual yield from capital does 


Table of income distribution in Sweden. 


Year (when income enjoyed) 1912 1916 
Thousand income-receivers . ... . 676 goo 
Of these, the following thousands had 
incomes of at least gern er 5.000 4634.7 58.6 
10,000 13.6 25.5 
20,009 ~—s-‘§..0 10.7 
40,020 1.9 4.6 
80,009 0.7 2.0 
Probability of an income receiver hav- 
ing an income above pha §,0COn 155.3 65.1 
10,000 20.1 28.3 
20,000 7.4 11.9 
40,000 2.8 5.1 
80,000 I.o 2.2 
Equality index 
(Pareto constant) I.40 1.24 


1930 1937 1941 1943 1945 1947 
2,630 2,567 2,686 2,955 3,075 3,24 
129.0 162.0 295.0 541.7 650.0 1,888.6 
36.1 48.0 63.0 108.2 136.0 225.0 
11.1 15.2 16.0 25.4 30.6 42.6 
3:3 5.1 39 5-9 6.5 8.7 
l.o Ly I.o 1.4 1.6 1.7 
PVG teste Le 

49.0 63.1 109.8 183.3 225.4 366.7 
13.7 18.7 23.5 36.6 44.3 69.4 
4.2 6.0 6.0 8.6 10.0 13.1 
1.3 2.0 [.5 2.0 2.2 2.7 
0.4. 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 
1.72 1.52 2.02 2.14 2.15 2.40 
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not have any great effect on the size of income 
during the active years. A still more acute 
levelling down of the really high annual in- 
comes has now and again been discernable as 
a possibility in interpreting the statistical fig- 
ures, but this is more difficult to follow closely, 
as the statistics are not differentiated for the 
very highest incomes. On the other hand, oc- 
casional departures from conformity with the 
law play an even greater role the higher one 
goes up in the scale of incomes, 

As regards the general application of the 
Pareto law, it may be stated that conformity with 
the law — if one leaves out of account the ex- 
tremes just mentioned, where chance must play 
a part owing to the fewness of the cases observed 
— mainly relates to the comparative rarity of 
the higher incomes. For the léwest incomes dis- 
tribution deviates considerably from the straight 


Income distribution 
tor 100,000 persons with incomes over 


5,000 kr. per annum 

Number 
of income 
teceivers 
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(Double logarithmic scale) 
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Note. A perpendicular line, e. g., from the point 10,000 
on the base line intersects the curves at points which show 
the number making returns of at least 10,000 kronor income 
The number is read on the scale to the tight. 


line (in double logarithmic scale) represented 
by a constant equality index. In the attached 
chart, therefore, the distribution of incomes is 
given only for the groups of persons who have 
returned incomes exceeding 5,000 kronor. On the 
other hand, it should be observed that the lower 
limit does not as a rule need to be altered for a 
moderate inflation, as the constancy of the Pareto 
law is entirely independent of the value of the 
money. The constant value, which from a certain 
level has been seen to apply to the equality index 
for the year, will in other words remain unchang- 
ed if the incomes be expressed in another unit 
(e.g., Ore in place of kronor) or if all incomes 
must for purposes of comparison be divided by 
one and the same index figure. 

The income inflation that has occurred in 
Sweden may best be illustrated by the concen- 
trated statistics of income for the different years, 
to be found below. In 1937 there were 63.1 °/o 
of all in receipt of incomes who had over 5,000 
kr. income, in 1947 the percentage with over 
10,000 was 69.4 °/w, a distinct rise in standard 
of living or real income, as the level of prices may 
generally be expressed only by the index fig- 
ure 150 %. But, whereas in 1937 the number 
of persons with incomes above 10,000 kr. amount- 
ed to 18.7 °/o, the number above 20,000 kr. in 
1947 was only 13.1 °/o. As stated earlier, the 
highest income brackets have had to suffer a 
distinct deterioration in real income. 

The equality index would seem to be the best 
measure of the structure of income distribution 
that can be given. Under the pressure of the 
strong inflation situation this index sank from 
a normal value of 1.5 or 1.4 (observed in a num- 
ber of countries) to something over 1.2 for the 
incomes of 1916. The situation of that year clear- 
ly favoured differentiation of incomes and gave 
to those enjoying the larger incomes special 
facilities for profit. In the years 1920 and 1930 
the equality index had again risen to around 1.7, 
but in 1937, that is in the time or prosperity pre- 
ceding the second world war, it was again down 
to the normal value of the period prior to the 
first world war, around 1.5. The new income 
inflation has been of an entirely different char- 
acter. It has raised the circumstances of the 
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citizen groups having low cash incomes (partly, 
moreover, in a manner that is not accounted for 
in the income tax returns) and has produced a 
levelling of incomes such as had not previously 
been seen. In this latter connection, it should be 
mentioned that the high burden of taxation and 
the introduction of taxation of deceased persons’ 
estates, a very appreciable addition to the in- 
heritance tax, has forced the most wealthy to adopt 
measures which, though they have not in reality 
reduced the financial circumstances of these 
groups, give that effect in the income statistics. 
The reference is to the legitimate utilisation of 
the right of abatement for premiums paid on 
various kinds of insurance and the distribution 
of income obtained from capital through division 
of the fortune among various members of a 
family and the utilising of payment in kind (cars, 
journeys, etc.) instead of cash payments. On the 
other hand, the drastic taxation has led to the 
raising of the remuneration of higher executives 
and experts. 

Under the influence of the new inflation 
situation, the Pareto constant has risen above the 
old normal position of 1.5 to new record figures 
which statisticians of former days considered im- 
possible, first to around 2 in 1941 and then to 
2.14 or 2.15 for the years 1943 and 1945 respec- 
tively. The year 1946, which constitutes an ex- 
ceptional case in Swedish statistics as, in view of 
the application of pay-as-you-earn taxation, in- 
come tax returns for that year did not give rise 
to any debiting of taxes, displays a slight drop 
of the equality index to 2.10. But 1947, for which 
year the figures are now available, shows a new 
high record with the index figure of 2.40. It will 
be of interest to find out whether this represents 
the culmination of the levelling process or whether 
still higher records are to be attained. 

In these observations, it has only been a 
question of the nominal incomes before the reduc- 
tion caused by the heavily progressive taxation. It 
is obvious that this secondary levelling of incomes 
enjoyed prevents the individual in quite another 
manner than formerly from deriving benefit from 
the increased net income, which had always been 
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considered a reasonable return for individual 
ability and enterprise. It has, indeed, been 
evidenced in many quarters that the heavier taxa- 
tion has constituted a brake on efforts to improve 
a standard of living by means of energy and 
persistence. 

To give an average example in a commune with 
communal tax at the rate of 10 %, the incomes 
retained will be as follows, if no account is taken 
of tax on property: 


Income ve. Income 16: of income, Tax, percent 
“ returned 
5,000 Kr. 4,390 Kr. 87.8 % 12.2 % 
10,000 8,130 81.3 18.7 
20,CO0O 14,510 72.6 27.4 
40,000 24,280 60.7 39-3 
80,000 39,580 49.5 50.5 
160,000 64,730 40.5 59.5 


One may ask how this further draining of the 
individual incomes is reflected in the distribution 
function of incomes and the equality index that 
characterises it. It is, however, not so easy to 
find the answer, as the tax progression is such 
that it does not retain the distribution’s general 
character of a Pareto function. The Swedish in- 
come tax progression at the lower end of the in- 
come scale is very low, rising then rapidly for 
medium-sized incomes and is weakened to some 
extent (if taxation on property is ignored) for 
the very highest incomes. If we limit ourselves to 
a mean layer of higher incomes, let us say between 
20,000 and 100,000 kr., however, a rough estimate 
indicates that equality index for the incomes 
retained lies at least 25 but not more than 40 % 
higher than was found to apply for the nominal 
incomes. Instead of an equality andex of 2.4 one 
would therefore have to reckon already with an 
index figure of 3.0 or 3.4. What this means as 
to the impossibility of still further increasing the 
pressure of taxation might involve interesting 
theoretical speculations, but would seem most 
easily judged by a direct study of the difficulty 
in maintaining an acquired standard of living 
which is already confronting the middle classes. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME 


BY INGVAR OHLSSON, SECRETARY, ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Many business entrepreneurs called upon to 
supply data for statistical purposes, nowadays 
regard, no doubt, such requests with some vexa- 
tion. But still, the array of statistical material 
is too incomplete to satisfy the present-day econ- 
omist analyzing various aspects of our eco- 
nomic life. A much broader and firmer statist- 
ical basis is necessary to objectively penetrate 
the particular important economic problems of 
our times. Especially one form of economic 
statistics, 7. e. national income statistics, has gained 
popularity in recent years as an expression 
of this need. In certain cases the development 
has embraced a more complete national book- 
keeping. The attempt in this paper is to illustrate 
from the Swedish point of view the function 
and more important results of national income 
statistics and, to some extent, of national book- 
keeping. 


Purpose of National Book-keeping 


No business man need be convinced of the 
prudence and sagacity of keeping books, for it 
is the obvious way to watch the development in 
his economic unit. To some extent it is equally 
natural to make national book-keeping designed 
to cover a country’s economy. In order to clarify 
the latter, let us first consider the réle book- 
keeping plays in the business enterprise. Its pur- 
pose is 7. a. to provide 1) information about the 
results of operational economic activities during 
the preceding period, 2) a statistical basis to 
analyze how these results were achieved, and 3) 
a foundation for future policy to be applied to 
the succeeding period (budgeting). 

The purpose of national book-keeping also fits 
under these three headings. Firstly, with its aid 
the result of a country’s economic activity can be 
investigated. One method of measuring this re- 
sult is to calculate national income or national 


product as an aggregate expression of produc- 
tion results in the preceding period. Secondly, 
the national book-keeping provides a basis for 
inquiry into the causes of the development, that 
is for business cycle analysis. Economic magni- 
tudes such as income and expenditure, savings 
and investment, are fundamental in business 
cycle study, and national book-keeping should be 
able to furnish relevant material. Thirdly, it facil- 
itates forecasting and economic planning (natio- 
nal budgeting). 

To carry out a national book-keeping is, how- 
ever, in practice an expensive and laborious job, 
even in a modest form like pure national in- 
come statistics. Hence, it is usually only when 
there is a pressing need to use it in one or more 
of the above functions that national book-keeping 
is applied. Thus, owing to the necessity of ob- 
taining a concrete statistical framework for plan- 
ning national and international economic policy, 
it has considerably developed during the last dec- 
ade. Increasing emphasis on a more comprehen- 
sive economic policy, apparent since the great de- 
pression of the 30’s, has stimulated the develop- 
ment of national book-keeping. After a rapid ex- 
pansion during the war, especially in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, the national book- 
keeping has taken root in most other countries. 
A good many countries now have at least one, 
more or less reliable, national income measure, 
or is planning one for the near future. 


The Meaning of National Income 


The essence of present-day national book- 
keeping consists theoretically of the national ac- 
counts. They include all economic transactions 
(outlays for purchase of goods, wages, taxes, 
gifts, etc.) between various economic units 
(households, business enterprises, public author- 
ities, etc.). These transactions and economic units 
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are aggregated in groups appropriate to the spe- 
cial purpose in question. Reference will be made 
to the Government account in national book- 
keeping later when dealing with the Government's 
share of national income. Generally, however, 
this paper is not intended to deal with national 
accounting per se, the stress being placed rather 
on national income statistics. Though national 
accounts are the corner stones of national book- 
keeping, up to now national income statistics 
have dominated the development in this field, and 
have given birth to the national accounting sys- 
tems. 

“The national income” is historically the first 
of several corresponding aggregates, which are 
employed to measure total economic activity from 
different angles and are the main constituents of 
national income statistics. ‘‘National income’, 
“national product’, and ‘national expenditure” 
are closely associated. Although these three terms 
have somewhat varying definitions in different 
countries, for the purpose of this paper only one 
rather common interpretation will be given. 

National income may be defined as the sum 
of net incomes earned in a country’s production 
process. Wages, net entrepreneural income, and 
corporate profits are included. Usually interest 
appears as a separate item, though sometimes it 
is included in profits. National product is the 
net value of the production results of a country, 
while national expenditure consists of all ex- 
penditures made for consumption and investment. 

These three aggregates are often treated as 
but one yardstick viewed from different angles. 
This fact may be illustrated by the following 
reasoning. In a country, the factors of produc- 
tion used in production receive an income for 
their services, i. e. national income. They utilize 
it to purchase goods and services, which is the 
national expenditure. These goods and services, 
from the viewpoint of the entrepreneurs, re- 
present total output, or national product. With 
the receipts from the sale of this national prod- 
uct, the entrepreneurs cover income payments 
to the factors of production, which is national 
income. And thus, the circle is completed. 

There is, however, one important modification 
of this reasoning. Account must be taken of the 
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method of evaluation. In practice two systems of 
evaluation are used. The three magnitudes men- 
tioned above, can be measured either at market 
prices or at factor cost. For example, the dif- 
rence between national income at market prices 
and at factor cost is “indirect taxes minus sub- 
sidies”. It may be explained in the following 
manner. The equality between national income 
and national product means that the value of 
production corresponds to incomes (‘‘costs of 
production’). If some of the goods from pro- 
duction are subjected to indirect taxes, a portion 
of production evaluated at market prices is re- 
presented by income (taxes) that cannot be con- 
sidered payment to the factors of production for 
services rendered. To the extent that indirect 
taxes are included in the incomes totalling natio- 
nal income, this latter is calculated ‘‘at market 
prices”. If they are not included, the national 
income is obtained at factor cost, and on the 
product side counterbalanced by national product 
being computed at prices excluding indirect 
taxes. The national product and the national ex- 
penditure may in the same way be estimated at 
market prices or at factor cost. The term natio- 
nal income generally assumes, unless otherwise 
stated, ‘“‘at factor cost’, and national product 
and national expenditure, “at market prices”. 

The question of market prices or factor cost 
has been the subject of endless discussion, and 
opinions cover a range of refinements and 
variations. In all comparisons of national income 
statistics in different countries, therefore, cau- 
tion must be observed regarding the handling of 
indirect taxes (and their opposites, subsidies). 
The question has practical significance, for “‘in- 
direct taxes minus subsidies” in 1947 are an esti- 
mated 14 % of the national expenditure at mar- 
ket prices in Britain, about 9 % in Norway, and 
probably about 6 % in Sweden. 

One other point about national income con- 
cepts must be touched on before we devote our- 
selves more closely to Swedish national income 
statistics. All the above three concepts may be 
measured either net or gross. For example, the 
difference between gross national product and 
net national product is depreciation of capital 
and equipment. If gross national product, as is 
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the case in Sweden, includes depreciation, repairs, 
and maintenance, the difference between gross 
and net figures may be sizeable. 


Calculations of National Income in Sweden 


The first important Swedish national income 
measurement was made at the Stockholm Uni- 
versity by Erik Lindahl, Einar Dahlgren, and 
Karin Kock, with funds made available by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The two-volume study 
was published in English under the title “Natio- 
nal Income of Sweden 1861—1930”. The cal- 
culations were based on the concept usually em- 
ployed at that time: net national income at mar- 
ket prices. They employed the following gross- 
net method most commonly used in Scandinavia. 
A gross value of goods and services “manufac- 
tured” for sale is computed for each branch of 
industry, the free professions and public ad- 
ministrations being considered industry. From 
this gross value is deducted the value of goods 
and services received from other branches of in- 
dustry, 7. e., raw materials and semi-finished 
goods, and also depreciation. The sum of the 
resulting net values equals national income. The 
net values are, in fact, the sum of all incomes 
earned in the respective branches of industry and 
in this manner calculated as a balance item. 

The above-mentioned measure of national in- 
come covers, as the title indicates, the period up 
to 1930, Certain supplementary calculations for 
the 30’s with the same gross-net method have 
subsequently been added by Einar Dahlgren. The 
following summary of the two series shows net 
national income at market prices for the interwar 
period.” 


Millions Index Millions Index 

of Kronor (1929 = 100) of Kronor (1929= 100) 
1O23 Nn O.O2 1 83 1932. . 6,841 83 
LO2A Nae OST 86 1933. . 6,840 83 
1925. . 7,178 87 1934. . 7,784 95 
1920 75302 go TOZ5 ee) O,205 101 
HOP. o lypsien QI 1936. . 9,107 Ill 
1928. . 7,709 . 94 1937. . 10,274 125 
1020 nos 220 100 1938 . . 10,704 130 
HORE, 4 Gils 99 OR GG WSL) 140 


1931. . 7,387 90 


* Source: Meddelanden fran konjunkturinstitutet, Series B: 3. 


Since the Board of Trade is computing revised 
figures for national income of the 30’s with the 
gross-net method, the above figures must be con- 
sidered preliminary pending possible revision. 

The calculations of Sweden’s national income 
mentioned so far have been single works, but 
more regular studies are now being made in the 
Economic Research Institute (Konjunkturinsti- 
tutet). Since these calculations are used for 
economic analyses and planning economic policy, 
the most recent data are imperative. As early as 
January, in connection with the Government Budg- 
et Proposals, therefore, rough calculations cov- 
ering the preceding year are presented. The bulk 
of the relevant statistical data is, unfortunately, 
incomplete then, necessitating provisional calcu- 
lations of the last year’s figures with the aid 
of quickly available statistics and forecasts in 
different fields. Every year, therefore, the older 
figures must be revised. Probably no definite 
figures for the postwar years will be compiled 
until the revised figures for the 30’s are available. 

The Economic Research Institute makes its 
calculations by adding expenditures for consump- 
tion and investment (including inventory changes 
and net investment abroad). The result then, ac- 
cording to the above terminology, is gross na- 
tional expenditure at market prices. The gross 
national expenditure at factor cost, or gross na- 
tional income, is obtained by deducting “indirect 
taxes minus subsidies”. Figures for met national 
income in Sweden are not available for recent 
years, except as guesses. 

The calculations of the Institute apply to the 
period 1943 to 1948, with 1938/39 as base. Gross 
national income for this period is presented in 
the following index series :* 


1938/39 1943-1944 1045S «1946S 1947 ~— 1948 
100 150 155 162 180 195 212 


The two series referred to in this paper can- 
not, however, simply be linked together. Dif- 
ferent methods of computations were used, and 
in the first case, the calculations concern net 
national income at market prices and in the sec- 
ond, gross national income at factor cost. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to measure na- 


‘ Source: Meddelanden frin konjunkturinstitutet, Series B: 9. 
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tional income from the income side. Tax statis- 
tics are unreliable and insufficient for such pur- 
poses. In fact, the definition of income for taxa- 
tion purposes does not agree with the definition 
for national income purposes. 


The Distribution of Gross National 
Expenditure 


Table 1 shows the Economic Research Insti- 
tute’s latest gross national expenditure figures 
(with distribution by type of expenditure) and 
gross national income for the years 1938/39 and 
1946—1948. By expenditure break-down, two 
central problems in economic debate are illustrat- 
ed: the amount of resources used for consump- 
tion and investment respectively, and secondly, 
the amount employed by the public authorities. 
A division by type of income or branch of in- 
dustry cannot be made for statistical reasons. 


Table 1. Gross national expenditure 1938/39, 
1946/1948. 


Millions of kronor 
1938/39 1946 1947 1948 


Private gross investment 2,130 4,180 4,960 4,540 
Hoensing: woe s- -)«. » 810 1,560 1,690 1,270 
PUGRSECY Mami. id Melly <5 670 1,470 1,940 1,880 
SLNEr Geo ae sien s | pie es OO 1,150 1,330 1,390 

Public gross investment. . 800 1,870 1,900 2,420 
Government enterprises 250 590 690 830 
Other government invest- 

Mente 4 sss Lieta 280 620 460 610 
Es Giks) Cort at) Cee age ae 270 620 750 980 

Inventory changes... . 2502 roo? 500 roo? 

Net investment abroad . — 50 —go —I,440 —44o 

Private consumplion . 8.370 T4840 16,190 17.550 
Foodstuffs 3,430 6,350 6,770 7,230 
Flousitig 4 3 6+ 2 6 goo 1,340 1,410 1,470 
Fuel and light ... . 380 670 700 740 
Clothing . ieee U2 5Oce © 2440 2,840 3,180 
Inventories . 1,020 ~=—-1,590 1,810 1,940 
Sundry. . 1,399 2,450 2,660 2,990 

Public consumption 1,080 2,200 2.590 2,880 
Governmental. ... . 490 1,140 1,210 1,250 
Municipal —§90? 1,060 _1,380 1,630 

Gross national expenditure . 12,580 23,060 24,700 27,050 
Minus indirect taxes . . 680 1,870 1,750 2,060 
Plus! subsidies 4 3 9. <.. 79 330 399 ~—- 390 

11,970 21,520 23,340 25,380 


Gross national income 


1 Source: Meddelanden fran konjunkturinstitutet, Series B: 9. 
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Gross national expenditure and gross national 
income have risen an estimated 110 to 115 % 
between 1938/39 and 1948. This large increase 
is due mostly to rising prices during the period 
in question. Insufficient price statistics preclude 
any certain judgment on the magnitude of this 
rise. As stated earlier, there has been no direct 
measurement of Sweden’s net national income in 
recent years. A comparison with figures for 
countries whose industrial life is structurally 
similar to Sweden’s supports the assumption that 
the net national income in Sweden for 1948 prob- 
ably was 21 to 22 thousand million kronor. This 
figure would indicate that an appreciable share 
of gross investments are attributed to deprecia- 
tion, annual maintenance, and repairs. 

The relationship between the main items in 
gross national expenditure are shown in table 2. 
The most noticeable thing is the small changes 
in the distribution of gross national expenditure 
among different important types of expenditures, 
apart from the deficit in the current balance of 
payments. The domestic gross investments (the 
first three items of the table) have been relatively 
larger than before the war (about 27.5 % com- 
pared to 25 %). 


Table 2. Distribution of Gross National 
Lexpenditure. 


Percentage 


1938/39 1946 1947 1948 


Private gross investment . 16.9 18.1 20.1 16.8 


Public gross investment .. 6.4 7.9 hu 8.9 
Inventory changes... .. 2.0 0.4 2.0 0.4 
Net investment abroad . .-04 —-O4 —5.8 —1.6 
Private consumption. . . . 66.5 64.4 65.5 64.9 
Public consumption. . .. 8.6 9.6 10.5 10.6 


Gross national expenditure . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


However, this development has been counterbal- 
anced by the drains on foreign exchange reserves. 
Taking account of this exhaustion of capital, then, 
by summing the four top items in table 2, total 
gross investment for 1938/39 is 25 %, and 26 %, 
24 %, and 24.5 % for the three postwar years, 
respectively. Consumption makes up the rest 
of gross national expenditures, and thus has also 
been relatively constant. 

Regarding the pattern of private and public 
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expenditure, the shift in distribution has been 
toward public expenditure. The change, which is 
relatively small (15 % 1938—39 to 18—19 %o 
1946/48), applies to both investment and con- 
sumption. 

The figures considered here apply only to value. 
Obviously prices may have developed differently 
for different kinds of expenditure. A more defi- 
nite quantitative conclusion is impossible for 
statistical reasons. It may, however, be suggested 
as an example that deflating for price increases 
in private consumption would increase the relative 
importance of housing and decrease that of 
clothing when comparing postwar with prewar 
years. 


Government’s Share of National Income. 


When investigating the Government’s share of 
national income, it is helpful to analyze carefully 
its account in the national book-keeping. The 
account for governmental incomes and curren: 
expenditures in 1938/39 and 1947 is given in table 
3. This table is compiled from the Government 
budget report with incomes and current expendi- 
tures grouped according to the terminology of 
economic analysis.’ 


Table 3. Government's Account of Incomes and 
Current Expenditures. 


Millions of Kronor 


Debit 
1938/39 1947 
WEES ciavel SBIETIIEE 5 5 6 0 6 6 ob 6 on oll 770 

: 490 

Purchase of goods and services . [ 440 
IDES) HEME 5 > 6 5 5 6 oo 6 6 4 6 elo! 1,250 
Indinectstransiers manic nenieneene Be eA sitle 70 360 
Balance mam) ce aidiacs cee op 3. cel ca les os 250 1,710 
Total 1,440 4,530 

Credit 
1938/39 1947 
Direct taxes and insurance charges . . . . 490 (2,330) 
Indinects taxes ium vale in & ool cee Uyle 1,730 
Received for government services .... , 90 170 
i ih lee 


Income from property and trading . 
: Total 1,440 4,530 


* Source: Meddelanden fran konjunkturinstitutet, Series B: 9. 
These figures should be regarded as rough approximations. 
The 1947 figure for direct taxes includes “income taxes at 
the source” collected in January, 1948, since the tax applied 
to income earned in 1947. 


The top two items (wages and salaries, and 
purchase of goods and services) are the public 
consumption and are included when measuring 
gross national expenditure. They represent Goy- 
ernment’s claim for current purposes on the 
country’s productive resources. If gross Govern- 
ment investment is added, which is also a public 
claim on goods, Government’s share of gross na- 
tional expenditure, or claim on gross national 
product, is about 8 % for 1938/39 and about 
10 % for 1947. 

The Government’s share of national income can 
be similarly figured. Of the income earned in the 
process of production, the Government receives 
directly only what appears in table 3 as “income 
from property and trading”. This income is Gov- 
ernment’s return in its capacity as a capital own- 
er. In addition, the Government receives na- 
tional income by income transfers from other 
sectors of the community, mainly through direct 
and indirect taxes on private persons. Closely 
related is the item received for Government ser- 
vices which is payments for receipt of certain 
services from Government authorities and insti- 
tutions, e. g., hospital fees. Yet, no measure of 
Government’s share of national income is obtained 
by gathering the various types of income together. 
Certain items, namely on the debit side of the 
account, are counterparts to direct and indirect 
taxes. These items are direct (e. g., old age al- 
lowances) and indirect (subsidies) income trans- 
fers from the Government fo other sectors of the 
community; thus some of the income received 
through taxation is refunded. In these transac- 
tions the Government acts merely as an income 
redistributor. The incomes on the credit side must 
therefore be balanced by income transfers on the 
debit side to get a measure of Government’s share 
of national income, i. e., the share at the disposal 
of the Government for its own activities. 

Government’s estimated share of national in- 
come in 1938/39 was about 8 %, and about 14 % 
in 1947. This large rise, while Government’s 
share of gross national expenditure only rose 
from 8% to 10%, reflects the pronounced 
“over-balancing” of the budget from the national 
accounting standpoint. See the entry for ‘“‘balance” 
in table 3. This figure does not agree with the 
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customary surplus in the ordinary working budget, 
as investments financed from it (e. g., roads and 
military investments) have been left out in com- 
piling this table. The balance reached a peak in the 
calendar year 1947 for various (i. a. taxation 
technique) reasons, exceeding the previous and 
following budget years by several hundred million 
kronor. (See, also, note to table 3.) The figure 
14 %, therefore, is not representative for the 
postwar period. 

The same reasoning applies to the finances of 
the municipalities. A part of the income transfer 
on the debit side of the national Government’s 
account is moreover carried over to the munici- 
palities, and is credited in their account as an 
income comparable to direct taxes. The municipal- 
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ities are estimated to have used about 9% of 
gross national expenditure, and their share of 
national income is estimated at about 9 % in 1947. 


From the above survey of national income sta- 
tistics in Sweden, it is apparent that considerable 
gaps must be filled before Swedish national income 
statistics can be anything near complete. A desi- 
rable expansion would be national income 
measurements from the income side with distribu- 
tion on various kinds of income, which would 
facilitate reliable calculations, e. g., respecting 
savings. Improved primary income statistics must 
be developed before this goal can be achieved. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING Tie 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1949 


The General Situation. The stabilisation policy 
of the last few months has been characterised by 
a severe limitation of investments and imports 
within the scope of available resources and com- 
prehensive agreements concerning stabilisation of 
wages and salaries. Nevertheless, it is not disputed 
that equilibrium has not been achieved by this 
restraining of demand, but that stabilisation in 
the long run calls for an increase of production 
and savings. Moreover, the restrictions on invest- 
ments and imports give rise in many instances 
to an undesirable orientation of production, sta- 
bilisation of wages carries with it a freezing of 
the interest position, inadvisable from other points 
of view, participation in the Marshall agreement 
impedes that adjustment of exchange rates which 
production costs require, and the support that ex- 
ports have enjoyed in a rising world trade has 
now been weakened under the influence of 
stiffened competition in prices. 

One of the most important features in the 
Government’s economic programme is the limita- 
tion of capital investments, which had assumed 
very considerable increase in the years following 
the war and amounted to a value of some 4,200 
million kr. for the year 1947. This included about 
2,500 millions on the kind of building that is 


foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-months’ averages.) 
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subject to special permit at present. Last year this 
building work had been brought down to about 
2,080 million kr., or by over 400 millions. For 
the present year a further decrease down to 1,920 
million kr. is planned, that is by 8 %, this being 
due not only to reasons of monetary policy but, 
inter alia, also to shortage of constructional iron. 
The decrease in building for housing is estimated 
at only about 50 million kr., or barely 5 per cent. 
The increment of new dwellings, however, is to 
be still further diminished, or from about 55,000 
dwellings last year to about 43,000 this year, 
due to the fact that at the beginning of 1948 
there was an appreciably larger reserve than 
now of almost completed residential buildings. 
The investments by local authorities have shown 
a particularly strong increase, amounting to 64 
per cent. in the period 1945—1947. This is largely 
due to the transfer of housing construction from 
private to communal enterprise. The expansion 
of communal building activity is stimulated by 
the low interest rate prevailing and will apparently 
continue this year also. The loan market for 
housing property has also been transformed by 
the Government giving loans for building pur- 
poses. Thus the increase in the number of dwell- 
ings in Stockholm last year was made to the 
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extent of 97 per cent. with financial aid from the 
State and City. 

The regulation of building has naturally had 
sensible effect on the labour market. The decrease 
in employment in the regulated building trade 
last year was equivalent to a whole year’s work 
for 20,000 men, and this year there is expected 
a still further decrease equivalent to 10,000 men 
for a year. For various reasons it has been found 
difficult to transfer the building trade workers 
to industrial employment. Though some such 
transfer has been made, yet the force of industrial 
workers appears numerically to be fairly un- 
changed: According to an inquiry by the Social 
Board covering a number of industrial under- 
takings, employing altogether °*/s million workers, 
employment in factories and mines increased in 
the period 1946—48 by less than 1 %. For female 
workers there even occurred a decrease by one 
or two per cent., a circumstance which would 
seem to be associated with the high marriage 
frequency, as also with the male workers’ im- 
proved incomes and the increased possibility of 
letting the wives devote themselves entirely to the 
home. A not inconsiderable number of foreign 
workers is included in the Swedish labour market, 
at the beginning of 1949 numbering 87,000 per- 
sons, of whom about 41,000 were employed in 
industry proper. None the less, the number of 
workers in industry in October 1948, according 
to an estimate made, would have needed to be 
augmented by 13 % to ensure the full comple- 
ment. According to an inquiry which covered 
some three fourths of industry on the basis of 
numbers of workers, the investments in the years 


Federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 
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1947 and 1948 amounted to 1,270 and 1,310 
million kr. respectively, and what is projected for 
this year rises to 1,370 millions, of which 353 
million kr. or about one fourth, however, is de- 
pendent on new building permits and will there- 
fore be considerably cut down. 

According to the calculations of the Institute 
of Economic Research, the national product per 
capita rose by 2.3 % pro year in the period 1929 
—39. Following the disorganisation in the war 
years, there was observed for the two last years a 
rise of the national product, independent of rises 
in prices, of 2 and 3 % respectively, which may 
generally be regarded as implying a rise in pro- 
ductivity. Industrial production was characte- 
rised last year by quite weak variations, mainly 
representing a small falling off in the summer 
months. New high records were attained at times, 
both as regards total production and particularly 
in the ironworks and machine shops and in the 
paper industry. 

The plan drawn up about a year ago for the 
1948 foreign trade was based on cutting down 
imports by 875 million kr. and augmenting ex- 
ports by 565 million kr. in comparison with 1947. 
The import surplus, which amounted in 1947 to 
almost 2,000 million kr., was thereby to be re- 
duced to 670 millions, which last amount it was 
considered could be covered by income from 
freights etc. In fact, however, the foreign trade 
has been greater in extent than was anticipated. 
Exports increased by 289 million kr. over what 
was calculated, and moreover the decrease of im- 
ports was 532 million kr. lower than provided for 
by the plan. 
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The trade balance has progressively increased 
in time to the continuing export increase. There 
was export surplus for the final three months 
of last year and the seasonal deterioration at the 
beginning of 1949 was weaker than usual. 


Imports Exports Bie 
Million kronor 
jan-—Heb, 1930) 5 2. 337 Sif ne 
> LOG nn 40S 364 “a 
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> > 1948 nim ia og YAS 519 268 
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One of the main aims of the import regulations 
was to improve the trade balance with the United 
States. Success was achieved to the extent that 
imports in 1948 were cut down by close upon 
1,000 million kr. Nevertheless, no improvement in 
exports to U. S. A. was attained, chiefly owing 
to the sales of paper pulp proving a disappoint- 
ment. Great Britain which was already the fore- 
most buyer of our export goods, became last 
year also our chief source of imports, imports 
from that country being almost doubled. Payment 
for imports in pounds sterling has been facilitated 
by blocked Swedish sterling balances of about 
130 million kr. being counted against British 
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claims in kronor. The plans for the acquisition 
of a dollar surplus in the trade with South 
America have not been realised, owing to the 
dollar shortage having spread to those countries 
as well. It is interesting to note that trade with 
Bizonia is now making better progress and last 
year comprised an import of 90 and an export 
of 130 million kr. Our ten largest trade partners 
last year were the following. (Amounts in million 
kr.) 


Imports Exports Trade balance 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 

Great Britain . . . 444 839 491 673 + 47 —1I66 
United States . . 1,640 688 349 295 —I1,291 —393 
Belgium. . =: «-: 274 20@ 299° 240 (5 75 es 
Norway .... +» 158 4353 245 366 4 | S7 tare 
Netherlands. . .. 1973 25% 164 9244 = 9 28 ew 
Francés. 205 . 2S 280 $2560 144 sos — 5 — 53 
Poland .% : «<= « I93 265 99 144 = 42 0--ee 
Denmark ..- .-..« 54 i154 #235. 159. — 29 ee 
Argentiné.. ... . . 257 109 29% 453) — 2a ae 
Germany . . = « (320 346, 21 i147) — Fogo 
of which Bizonia ee So ee — + 46 


As usual, a large part of the Swedish exporis 
is concentrated in a rather small number of classes 
of goods. The foremost export goods are the 
following: 


Exports in million kr. 1948 


Paper pulp... = 993 
Paper and cardboard . 551 
Woodgoods. .... 337 
[ronsore= + se 246 
Cargo. ships. <<. ¢ 226 
Ball bearings . . . . 81 
Electric generators, 

motors etc. . . . *.. 46 
Telephones etc. . . . 38 
Internal combustion 

SuPINeES! Ae ewe ess 
Separators . .... 20 218 
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Last year, there was considerable increase in 
the exports of all these goods except paper pulp. 
Not least does this apply to the export of ships, 
with the result that the shipyards have advanced 
to the front rank among Swedish export indus- 
tries. Pulp exports to the United States, amoun- 
ting before the war to some 900,000 tons per 
annum, did not reach more than about 500,000 
in 1947 and were only about 300,000 tons in 
1948. This is linked with the greatly augmented 
American manufacture of pulp, based on cheap 
raw material. Manufacture in North America 
grew in the period 1937—47 from Il.o to 17.8 
million tons, whereas the European production 
was decreased from 11.5 to 7.0 million tons. 
Swedish pulp exports to countries other than the 
United States rose by some 100,000 tons. Britain 
is one of our biggest customers, and by the turn 
of the year had already placed orders covering 
the whole of the amount for this year provided 
for by the trade agreement, approximately 405,000 
tons chemical and 150,000 tons mechanical pulp. 
Sales of woodgoods have been slack with the 
opening of the year, pending British-Swedish 
negotiations on this branch of business. Firm 
prices and small stocks with sellers have distin- 
guished the position of the market. 

In spite of the progress which our industry has 
been able to record recently, future prospects 
appear uncertain. Since March last year our ex- 
port prices have gone down a little over six per 
cent. more than the import prices. The restricted 
basis of raw material for the forest products in- 
dustries calls for more extensive working up of 
goods for export, if increase of exports is to be 
achieved. This in turn requires more intensive 
sales promotion work abroad, along with larger 
investment of capital and extended facilities for 
selling on credit than can be considered at pre- 
sent. The directors’ reports of industrial com- 
panies for last year will show unchanged or 
slightly diminished yield in comparison with the 
preceding year, and for the present year there is 
generally anticipated some further falling off. 

Last year’s drainage of foreign exchange from 
the Riksbank amounted to about 119 million kr. 
If the commercial banks are included, the drain 
of foreign exchange was about 300 million kr. 
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For this year there has taken place a certain 
seasonal weakening of the foreign exchange 
position, pending the setting in of the customary 
big increase in exports. Exchange rates have 
remained unaltered this year, except for Argen- 
tine pesos which have fluctuated between kr. 
74.50 and kr. 76.—. Sterling available on the mar- 
ket, which had been satisfactory in the last few 
months, has fallen off recently. Forward trans- 
actions in sterling have not been particularly lively. 


The Riksbank’s Gold and Foreign Exchange 


Reserves. 

(Million kronor) 

Foreign exchange Gold 

Liabil- Market 
Assets ‘ties Net Balae Total 
Dec. 31,1947 . 510 165 345 379 724 
March 31, 1948 . 407 187 220 348 568 
Sep imsO, a? arenes OL 248 113 290 403 
Nova S3O;mO oun oot 83 248 290 538 
Decie Iagmeo) sean ALT 97 314 290 604 
Jan. 31, 1949 . 438 = 103 335 289 624 
Bebjae coy ne eT 142 Qi 289 566 
Marchi hs > wees tn A Le 7 240 288 528 


Of the big Government long-term credits to 
countries abroad, no more than about 50 million 
kr. has been repaid. Sweden’s contribution to in- 
ternational reconstruction work was stated in Oc- 
tober 1947 to comprise gifts of about 922 million 
kr., with contributions of private individuals 
estimated at about 500 million kr., and Govern- 
ment credits of 2,724 million kr., of which 1,601 
million had been taken up by the middle of 1947. 
As regards credits to Denmark and Norway, 50 
and 100 million kr. respectively have since been 
written off. Leaving out the accumulated sterling 
credits, previously included, the Government cre- 
dits at the end of last year amounted to 2,196 
million kr., of which 1,169 million had been taken 
up. The great gap between these two amounts is 
mainly due to the fact that of the credit of 1,000 
millions extended to the Soviet Union, only an 
amount of 128 million kr. had been utilised. Some 
two thirds of the credits now outstanding is made 
up of credits to Finland, Denmark and Norway, 
458, 159 and 141 million kr., respectively. 

In the maintenance of the 3 per cent. level for 


Government bonds the Riksbank increased its 
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holdings of bonds and treasury bills last year by 
571 million kr. This has led to larger amounts of 
money being thrown on the market than has been 
taken in from the sales of foreign exchange 
totalling 119 million kr. The inflationary effects 
of this policy have made themselves apparent in 
the form of an increased flow of money to banks 
and insurance companies and in a proposition 
from the Riksbank for a raising of the note issue 
maximum from 3,200 to 3,500 kr. The achieve- 
ment of an export surplus in foreign trade in the 
autumn months, however, caused a swing over in 
the exchange situation. It is improbable that any 
large amounts of money will in the future de 
withdrawn from the market for purchase of for- 
eign exchange, and that the Riksbank on this 
account will find it necessary to supply the mar- 
ket with money by the purchase of bonds. With 
the market this year becoming more liquid owing 
to the rationing of investments, imports, and 
credits, it has not been difficult to maintain the 
3 per cent. level for gilt-edged securities. The 
Riksbank has even been able to diminish its bond 
holdings to some extent. 

The increase in the public’s credit balances with 
banks and insurance companies was again con- 
siderable last year, estimated at between 5 and 
6 %. The accumulation of funds in the insurance 
companies has been particularly good. New life 
insurance policies have broken all records, amount- 
ing to 1,260 million kr., or four times as much as 
in 1939, and income from premiums has risen to 
600 million kr. 

The general reduction of credit demand has 
left its mark on the business of the commercial 
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banks. Advances in February inside the country 
were 142 million kr. lower than one year earlier, 
whereas deposits displayed an increase of 193 
million kr. for the same period. 


Position of Commerciat Banks. 


1948 1949 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Cash tye, 2A tse e ee 402 404 652 356 495 
-Dreastryn bills: act aeoan ease 379 254 374 554 
Swedish bonds. .... 466 431 463 475 523 
Advances in Sweden . . 7,920 7,941 7,830 7,815 7,778 
Assets abroad ..... 190 208 203 207 198 


491 622 724 465 400 
Total 9,811 10,005 10,126 9,692 9,948 


Sundry accounts 


Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 


Deposits in Sweden. . . 7,471 7,469 7,490 7,360 7,664 
Liabilities abroad. . . . 491 496 504 496 501 

Share capital and reserve 
funds). . i. « «.» . . 980 4,020 1028 Lace a age 
Sundry accounts .... 869 1,020 1,111 815 760 
Total 9,811 10,005 10,126 9,692 9,948 


A big banking committee has recently presented 
a report concerning the establishment of a State 
commercial bank, which report has been awaited 
with great interest. The recommendations of the 
majority is based on the formation of such a 
bank by the amalgamation of the State-owned 
Jordbrukarbanken (Agricultural Bank) with 
branch offices of the Riksbank and a number of 
other branch offices, including some from AB 
Goteborgs Handelsbank, in which the State has 
a great owner interest. On the initiative of the 
Government, moreover, a provisional agreement 
has been made, providing for Skandinaviska Ban- 
ken AB taking over the business of AB Géteborgs 


Bank Deposits and Insurance Companies Funds 


3/12 1938 3/12 1945 3"/rz 1947 3/r2 1948 
Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % 
Savings Banks BY Rat kote 3,685 30.6 5.468 28.5 6,206 28.3 6,592 28.5 
ost Office Sayings Bank ..... . 606 5.0 1,394 7.3 1,689 17 1,886 8.2 
PAgricm@reditesOcieties) 0.) s,s us 59 0.5 193 1.0 274 mee "$06 13 
; Total 4,350 36.1 7,055 36.8 8,169 378 8,784 38.0 
OSS (Cornspabias os 5 oe Bes 3,447 28.6 53304 27.6 6,233 28.4 *6,700 29.0 
‘Commercial Banks wl 4,260 35:3 6846 35.6 7,506 34.3 7.640 33.0 
Bes: Grand total 12,057 100.0 19,205 100.0 21,908 100.0 23,124 100.0 


* Estimated amount. 
wr 27/2 % too low. 


In a previous survey (October 1948) 
The figures for 1948 also appear to be cons 


the fund capital for 1947 was estimated at 6,080 million kr., 
ervatively estimated. 
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1939/1944 /1945)1946)1947 1948 1949 | 
FIFLEIE (EE ElE/Z(S/El/E/2/ 4/9) F/ Pelz F 
Share Index. RS te ee Es Slee ae 
Hlomevindnstriesaa css «4-5 6 175 || 168 | 188 | 192] 201 | 161) 162| 163) 159) 152) 157| 154] 151 152) 151/151 15olrgqlacal 
ieithccaindustriesmey ss. 0 « 4) 171 || 195 | 220 | 228 254 || 236] 236) 239| 232| 223, 228) 227) 221| 218) 220/221 || 221/225|227 
Of which | ae, 

Gringesberg Company | 191 | 190 | 225 | 200 || 284 || 286) 295) 302) 300] 28>, 286) 293] 288) 191) 193/203 | 203'204/203 
Exporting engineering industries | 195 | 209 | 231 | 239 || 269 || 270) 266| 275| 268) 253| 258/ 256] 250) 249) 253/255 | 259|260\260 
Other, including iron and steel ind. 181 | 181 || 199 || 209 | 220 || 183) 184) 182] 172] 165] 171] 170] 164] 163) 164/164 || 165)172/ 174 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 124 || 160 | 190 || 200 | 229g | 205] 289} 205| 200] 199) 200] 196] 191| 193) 192/189 || 189] 193/195 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200/288} 318 |) 344 | 321 | 281| 280, 281| 277| 265) 279) 277) 270] 271) 277|276 | 269|278|283 
1S ERG ee ats ee er 192 || 190 || 223 || 234 || 241 || 201| 196] 190] 186] 181) 188) 185] 181] 178) 178/177 | 177|185/185 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


Handelsbank and then transferring some of the 
branch offices taken over to the new State bank 
to supplement that bank’s network of branch 
offices. 


The Stock Market. The feature of develop- 
ments since the turn of the year has been gra- 
dually rising prices along practically the whole 
line. The easing of the money market that has 
occurred, rumours of devaluation and the swing 
over on the bond market are factors that may be 
considered as contributing to this development. In 
February the market was made uneasy by the 
discussions concerning the anticipated adhesion 01 
Norway to the Atlantic Pact. In addition, growing 
difficulties in the pulp industry and threat of 
conflict in the shipping industry have had a 
depressing effect on the Stock Exchange. Never- 
theless, despite political and economic grounds for 
uneasiness, the previous improvement in prices 
could be almost entirely maintained. Cautious pur- 
chases for investment and expectations of satis- 
factory company balances for last year have main- 
tained prices at an unchanged level and furnished 
a certain amount of steadiness to the market. In 
the period from the middle of December to the 
middle of March rises in prices have occurred of 
2 % for domestic industry, 3 % for other industry 
and 5 % for the banks. Rises in prices from mid 
October to mid March have led to the estimated 
yield (latest dividends in % of market price) 
falling from 5.5 to 5.3 % for the engineering 


industry, from 5.4 to 5.3 % for the shipping 
companies and from 5.0 to 4.8 % for the banks, 
whereas the yields for the forestry and iron and 
steel undertakings have remained unchanged at 
4.3 %. 

Business in shares has been of rather small 
volume with the exception of the Match Company 
shares, which have been the subject of quite large 
buying at firm price, which must be considered in 
conjunction with the announcement that the dis- 
position proposed for sequestrated German pro- 
perty would procure some 36 million kr. to the 
company. The daily turnover has been insignifi- 
cant, with the exception of a couple of days in 
January, when it exceeded kr, 800,000. The mean 
daily turnover for the first quarter was v.40 
million kr. as compared with 0.57 million kr. for 
the tirst quarter of last year. 

In conjunction with the above-mentioned pro- 
visional agreement for the merger of Skandina- 
viska Banken AB and AB Géteborgs Handels- 
bank, the latter bank’s shareholders have been 
offered a price of kr. 180.— for their ordinary 
shares and kr. 107.— for their preference shares. 


The Bond Market.In the final quarter of last 
year the bond market received a net addition of 
154 million kr. of bonds in circulation in the form 
of mortgage bank and municipal loans. The Gov- 
ernment debt was increased by about 400 million 
kr. in treasury bills and loans from Government 
institutions. Similar borrowing of nearly 200 
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million kr. was done this January and February. 
No fresh Government or mortgage bank loans 
have been offered on the market, and issue busi- 
ness generally has also been relatively slight. 

The conversion terms were published in the 
middle of March for the Government 3 % loan 
of 15th April 1943, falling due for redemption on 
15th April this year of which about 279 million 
kr. is still outstanding. The holders of the bonds 
were offered exchange of their bonds either 
against bonds belonging to the 3 % loan of 15th 
December 1946 (final redemption 15. 12. 1992) at 
a price of 100'/s % or against treasury bills at 8 
months and 2 years, respectively, and a discount 
of 1.4 or 2 % per annum. 

A contributory cause of the weak turnover on 
the market is that the Riksbank sales seem to 


some extent to have been made privately by di- 
rect negotiation with the buyers. In the past quar- 
ter the following large bond loans have been 
issued : 


Interest Amount Issue 


Borrower trate in mill. price 

in % kr. in % 
Town. .of Skellefies,; | @ «4. mono 3 4 100° 
Erolmsunds (A.B "gos aie tee ome ig (3 6 107 
Munksinds ABia, 29 ee: to 6e tee Ti5 14. t0%a 
Ejalta Abeer 4. ior ial gees ene 3/4 LS, TOR 


Under the influence of direct and indirect 
credit constriction, prices have held firm since the 
middle of December, with increases along the 
whole line. 


* Sold privately. — * In conjunction with conversion. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


SS 


Assets Liabilities | 
"Gold ‘und Foreign Exchange R i | 
End of =: — SU sae SS ab aha _Bonds and | Domestic Note Foreign aaa oa 
: Gold? Bees a| Total [reasury Bills Bills Circulation Debt State Peseeee Char Total | 
; | 
1938 I 332 83 2 166 106 13 980 84 418 428 8 
194 2 024 80 2 880 434 7 2 782 98 831 81 ‘3 pee 
194 1 371 712 2 083 1544 49 2 877 174 706 84 85 875 
1947 379 510 889 2747 38 2 895 165 631 197 72 899 
; | 
7948 | 1949 | 1948) 1949 | 1948 1949 | 1948 1949 | 1948) 1949\) 1948 | 1949 | 1948] 1949 | 1948| 1949 | 1948| 1949 1948 1948| 1949| 1949 
Jan. 374| 289| 497| 438) 871| 727/2520| 2.948 5 68 | 2734 | 2934| 178) 103 | 613| 728 | 89) 129) 74) 99| 776) 956 
Febr. 365 289| 460 419 | 831) 708 2 685 3149| 37| 53 ||2730| 2952| 181| 142 | 634] 693 | I91| 269) Io os 931/1 029) 
March} 348| 288) 407/ 391 | 755| 679/2534| 2973) 65 49 |2730| 2953) 187) 160 | 632| 641 | 24| 93) 79) 67| 735| 801) 
April | 347 320 667 2795 | 61 2791 198 635 79 92 806] | 
May | 334 310) 644 | 2947 44. 2734 215 602 253 89 936 
June | 307 320 627 3 005, 34 2 324 241 732 44 89 865 | 
July | 291 | 335 | 626 2 859 88 2 783 231 645 44 75 764) 
Aug 290 | 349 | 639 3,095 14} 2 824 262 595 149 69 813 | 
Sept 290 361 651 2983 | 20 | 2 884 248 616 25 83 724 | 
Oct. 290 267 57 3 132 28 | 2935 105 636 133 107 876 
Nov. | 290 331 | 621 3115 | 33 | 2.924 83 720 172 83 97 | 
Dec 290 | 4ir | 701 3 317 | 65 3113 96 679 358 101 113 
* Market value. — * Gross claims on foreign countries. 
II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Advances ” 
At th Swedish ] .,.2 | Surplus of | 
End A Cush Bonds * Domestic Thereof | Total Depots Advances 
Bills _ Redisc. | Advances 

1938 601 190 1 16 | fo) 4254 O41 213 
1945 347 2152 990 Li ts 5 763 é 9 —906 
1946 | 382 991 1 354 8 7242 | 6939 303 
1947 499 tt es Dale he | = 7937 | 7290 647 

1948\1949| 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 7948|1949 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948) 1949 
Jan. | 306|356| 613| 849)1747/1728) 7| 1) 7931/7815) 7 235) 7 360) 696) 455 
Febr. | 402 | 495| 808 | 1.077| 1763/1743, —| 0|7920/7778 7 471| 7664 449| 114 
March| 271 692 | 1 806 | 28 | 8 105 7 310 798 | 
April | 298 691 (1843 25 | 8 099 7 378| 721 
May | 490 65 (1851 3 8.089 7 410) 679 | 
June | 320 Zz 1 852 19 | 8 017 7 332) 685 | 
July | 238 620 1857 | 73 | 8 023, 17 134| 889 
Aug. | 368 806 I 833 tsi} 7923) | 7 443 480 
Sept. | 258 630 1 847 Oo 8 004 | 72 735 
Oct. | 370 784 1 842 Z | 7 942 7410 532 
Nov. | 404 3830 17 Oo 7 940 7 469 471 
Dec. | 652 717 1746 O| 7 330 7 490 340 


* Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 


; Distribution of Loans by Forms 
Net Claims of securities (in %) 
fe Pe i |Bonds, mer 
: ersona é ’ ra 
ae Mortgages Guarantee Shares ichandise, &c 
% % % % 
— 40 58.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
—255 60.7 14.3 §3 16.2 
— 312 59.2 14.8 7.3 18.7 
— 293 60.0 19.2 | 733 13.5 
aot a Fr an = | | 
1948 | 1949 | 1948\1949 1948 1949|1948)1949 1948) 1949 
ae oe ee ee. 
—z260|—289} 59.8 | 58.6 He 19.2) 7.5 | 7.8} 13.5} 14.4 
—301|— 305] 60.4 | 58.7] 18.7 | 19.2] 7.3 | 7-9 13.6 | 14.2 
—345 59:9 19.1 7:1 13.9 | 
—322 59.7 19.6 | 7.1 13.6 | 
—349 59.9 19.2 | 7:2 13:7 | 
—274 59.9 18.8) | 7:3 14.0, 
—260 59.8 19.2, | 7.3 13.7 | 
—271 60.1 18.9) | 7:3 13.7 | 
—236 §9-3 19.5; | 7-4 13.8 
—281 59.4 | 19.0 | be I4.1 | 
—288 59.1 19.1 | 7.6 14.2 
— 309) 59.0 19.2 We | I4.1 
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III. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


Deposits ae 2 |Turnover at the Stock-| : 4 
Savings Banks ee ce | ‘aoeanald Yields on Bonds loins Stack Buda Share index 
eee es ie at the | Checque fete Wadeleed | 
avings + ees ovt. | | 
Month} Depositst | Advances? | Bonds? Beato Riksbank _ Service es ee Bonds Shares | one. aa 
Million kr.| Million kr.| Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.) Million kr. | % % 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. 
| 6 
1938 68 fe) 82 606 31 380 24.986 2.32 2.92 242 924 161 | 163 
fae : ich ; a 1 482 1 394 53 036 81 roe 3.06 | 305 =e a 190 | 224 
1946 5 893 4660 1513 1559 72 360 93 056 3-03 | 2.98 1214 73 194 235 
1947 6 206 5 402 1 149 1 689 82 832 119 657 Zogu || 3.16 z 189 730 181 | 249 
1948 6 592 5953 953 1 886 83 769 142 062 3.09: |. 333 1 263 461 156 | 228 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949| 1948 | 1949| 1948 | 1949 |1948 1949|1948\1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948\1 
n. : 1751|1 947| 7428/7 712| 12 256|13 267| 3.06| 3.09 3.09 3.181262, 796 60) §00| 161) 150) 236) ; 
Febr. : . : 1781/1 971| 5 7385 848| 10 216/11 664| 3.07) 3.03| 3-24 3.02, 2 388, 680 | 468) 165, 154] 241] 3 
March | 6 488 5 521 I 102 1793 6 48616 g12/ 11 830/13 498] 3.08 3.03) 3-22, 3.02} 1625, 789) 546) 446) 162) 154 236) : 
April : . : 1 807 6 858 9972 3.09 3.23 859 655 163) | 239) 
May : . : I 820 7571 | 13 815) 3.09 3.28 2545| 729| 159) 232) 
June | 6534 5 684 1046 1 837 6 700 9 363 3.10 (3-40 1040 439 152 223| 
ul : : : 1 861 7 306 13 358 3.10 | 3-31 | 580) 356 157, | 228 
Ae : . : 1 888 § 818 10 807) | 3.10 3.50 1 286 219] 154 227 
Sept. | 6575 5 828 1 002 1 892 7 360 12 832 3.11 3.60 I 130 73 151 221 
Oct. 1 904 7 226 10 490 (3.11 3.4.7] 1 362 277 152 / _ 
Nov B28) 7753 15 $11 3-11 3-34, 603 4°) 151) | 220) 
Dec. | 6592 5953 953 1 886 7525 11 612) (3.11 3.28) 472 37 151 221) 
? At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the montl 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
: National Debt? Foreign Trade set eee a dae Spore con ot HO 
a Th f Export (+) duction hi ae ] Living | Kilomett 
Month Total fac Exports | Imports | or Import Index 73 | Unions? | Import Export All Index* | of Load 
as #5 (—) Surplus|!935 = 100) Goods | Goods | Goods 1935=100) Trucks? 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr.| Million kr % 
1938 2 566 2 443 I 84 2 082 — 23 Il 10. III I 
1945 11 550 8 454 I 78 1 08 + 7 io Pic 281 ar ot me an 
1946 II 384 9 33 2547 3 386 — 839 128 3.2 251 211 186 126 er 
1947 11 287 8 931 3 240 5 222 —1 982 130 2.8 2 2 I I 1088 
1948 11 598 8 944 3 904 4853 — 889 134 , a = | 165 108.9 
1948 | 1949 coe 1949 Hid 1949 Ane] 1949 1948 | 1949 | 1948|r949| 1948 1949 1948\1949 1948 1949 1948 1949|1948 1949) 1948 | 79 
ee i —— 
Jan. | 11 070] 11 330, 8 960) 8.945) 287 | 3 18 =131\— I - 277 27 | | | 
ec 11 443 11 878) 8 952| 8939) 232 23 369 347 “iy — Mf 1 oe a al a ms rad ee 4 ah 
ya a 11 512 po 8.939| 226 oh —152 134. 3.8 278 | 292 | a0 “163 | 109.2 
pt 21 = 
May | 11274 $o7 ay Ne ee F 3G es be 292 213 ‘ 113.7 
June | 11687 8 981 355 423 — 68 oH Pe 281 ; 3 2 | 164 ey 
| 7 
July | 11 225 8 68 21 sh | 
Aug. | 11610 Se ay Hf: tee rt 1.9 | 277 | 287 215 we 100.9 5 
SN A oe 355] | 385| |= 30 135 18 o78|. | 260) Oars 66) 118.7 
Oct. | 11 481 8.953 380 360 ree - . | 7. I 118.7 
Nov. | 11 493 8 948 409 370 cee 130) 1.9 276 278 216 120.9 
Dec II 598 8 944 420 a 2 137 2.5 276 276 217 ‘ 115.6 
353 a 7 137 5.0 275 | 274 | 217 166 111.3 
* At the end ot each year or month. — ? Accordin cide : . 
; . Ace 1g to the Federation of Swedish Industries. Seasonally adjusted. — 3 Th ly figu 
Tepresent averages of the monthly figures. — * Million kilometres per month on State Railways. — 5 Incl. 1 Taly: ince oleae “ 
Kungl. Boktr. Sth 
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Statement of Condition February, 28th, 1949 


ASS EES. 
Ceeeenand 2 es Ne ge a a ee eas ee ee Kr. 109.581.687 
cians. sg Se ce ether a Ow. ek »  365.206.408 
TOMER Oem Och.) Scar ercrt a: dag ee gs eS a8 » 999.766.842 
Ee 8 EE Ta Ce ge gn cn ol a a »  242.060.023 
ANSE ATIDESHDANKS cy es 8k Fei we 1 oi ees be SS > 41.744.260 
EE SE a gr ee ree > 119-335-951 
Rae ed ee (on. a0 cls or ses Sele a's le wn ss >» 334-595-768 
EES el. Ba RS er noe area ee > 61.25,6.482 
Pemcines Puriire and Fittings 50. 2 8 eS ee : 22.601.692 
Kr. 2.196.149.113 
LIABILITIES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. —20.180.627 
re TE ee sles oa ye 6g a a »  495-930.242 
oe) GE ee Se eee eer ee ee ee » 1,289.741.642 
OT Se Spier Sc dh a i a a > 152.485.5305 
REE SSS es ee ee ee ee Oe > 27.811.297 

AE OSE Nes ee a Kr. 95-708.000 
A a ae i j2 AGEORCOO “sib obo noo 


Kr. 2.196.149.113 
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GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 

Alsterbro Grythyttan Laholm Pitea Torshilla 
Anderslév Gronskara Landskrona : Trelleborg 
Ankarsrum Gustavsfors Lenhovda Ramkvilla Trosa 
Arboga Garsnas Lessebo Sate Tumba 
Arlév Givle Limmared a Tuna 
Askersund Gokalund Linképing eres Tystberga 
Bengtsfors Goteborg Loftahammar S:t Olof 
eee (7 local branches) aie Sireheenae Upc 
Billesholm Paste eae Sjébo ie 
Bjorkvik ea eee ae Skelleftehamn yy, enharad 
ue Hallefors aa Seas Valla 
Boliden Hialsingborg Malmk6ping Skivarp Vaxholm 
Sosa Harndsand Malmo oe Vellinge 
Boras - Hoganis (5 local branches) eee Vimmerby 
Br pai Hogsiter Mariedam ays Vingiker 
Bralanda Hérby Mariefred — Vastervik 
Bistad Mellerud Sparreholm Vixjé 
Dalby Jarna Moheda Se 
Dalsjdfors Malilla cen Ystad 
Degerhamn ea Mérbylanga ee A 

Kerishamn (24 local branches) | Ammeberg 
Ed Karlskoga Nora Stringnias Amil 
Eskilstuna Katrineholm Norrképing Svalév Animskog 
aad Klippan Nybro Sdéderhamn Astorp 
Falsterbo (*/s-3"/s) Kopparberg Nyképing eae ieee 
ar Kristianstad Nynashamn * ra Vi Angelholm 

Ron Sdlvesborg 
Gamleby Kanes Oxelésund ree Orebr: 3 
Gnesta K6ping Perst aaa ee 

OP Tollarp Overum 


